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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 


The Naturalist. Ruth's prejudice. The cure. 
Her sense of justice disturbed. The butterfly 
race. Ruth's danger. Change of feeling.— 
Doubts. 

Ruth’s attention was diverted from her “love 
passage” with Wiilie White, by a letter of intro. 
duction to her father announcing Dr. Gesner, a 
German, an enthusiastic entomulogist, who visi. 
ted the village to pursue his favorite studies in 
its beautiful retirement. 

The naturalist of course dined early with the 
Raymonds, His broad face was deeply inden- 
ted with the small-pox; his eyes, ofa glassy blue, 
disclosed veins reddened by midnight study ; his 
ears were huge, his hair crisp and unmanagea- 
ble, he bore about him through the day the odor 
of onions from his morning meal, and an ocean 
of snuff lay upon his cravat and shirt bosom ; he 
spoke the English imperfectly, and the saliva 
flew to a wonderful distance as he gave out his 
odd sentences; he talked a good deal ot diet and 
dyspepsy, while laying on his fork for each 
mouthful a store for one delicate appetite. 

As Ruth saw him load his fork and expand 
his shark-like mouth, her own opened instinctive. 
ly, and furgetting all things else, her head and 
jaws accompanied his movements. 

Mrs. Raymond recalled her, by gently touch. 
ing her foot under the table, but the sense of the 
ludicrous followed that of surprise, and Ruth 
glancing at her brother, they began a giggle, that 
ended only by Ruth’s being sent up stairs. 

Yet it was not a week before Ruth was on the 
Doctor’s knee, and by his side, in the true spirit of 
social intercourse, for he loved childhood; his 
mouth seemed to contract, the onion odor was 
softened, and thus was one of her first prejudi- 
ces overcome. 

Nor was Ruth soon wearied as he unfolded to 
her the beautiful and grand in nature, the nicety 
with which the Creator has adjusted al! his 
works, and how he provides as bountifully for 
the insect that flutters in summer sunshine as 
for rolling worlds. And he soon loved the fair 
creature, who ran across the meadow at every 


his microscope at the cable-like legs of spiders, 
and feel natural disgust give way before deep 
admiration of the vast and wonderful in the ma. 
chinery ofinsect life. But the butterfly creation 
was her delight. How often had she expanded 
her strength in fruitless chases, over garden and 
meadow for them, and sitten down panting and 
exhausted as they eluded her grasp; now their 
gorgeous outspread wings, arrested in their ephe- 
meral career, were all before her. 

So far all was well; but unfortunately Ruth 
burst into the Doctor’s room on one occasion, 
when he was about to impale a butterfly which 
for size and richness seemed the very Prince of 
his tribe. Ruth eager and delighted at first, 
soon sided with the weaker party. She pleaded 
for his release, as the naturalist’s huge fingers 
daintily touched the velvet wings that none ofits 
exquisite down might be removed, while with 
the right hand he balanced a fine, sharp needle. 
Too intent on his prize to regard Ruth’s counte- 
nance, he saw not the tears gathering in her eyes 
as the needle was inserted, and the graceful wings 
of the prisoner first fluttered in agitation, then 
flapped slowly, then stiffened in death. Ruth’s 
feelings grew and swelled, and rushing from the 
spot, she vowed that she would never enter it 
again. It was hard to say whether grief or in- 
dignation were most prominent, as she flew to 
her mother and related the occurrence; but at 
length the tears left her eyes, though her cheeks 
were wet, and indignation remained. 

‘‘An old, dirty, snuff-taking, onion-eater !” said 
she, “I wish he may be stuck on a needle as 
thick as our spit, and six yards long!” 

“Ruth, Ruth,” said her mother, sternly, “you 
forget that you are as cruel now as you think 
Dr. Gesner to be. Go to your room and compose 
yourself,” 

Ruth went, and the principle of justice began 
to stir her young thoughts, the most difficult sub. 
ject perhaps in the world, whether we connect 
it with the high dealings of the Creator, or with 
the feeble agents of his power. 

A few days after this scene, Ruth strolled to 
the foot of the garden, where a rustic bridge led 
to a mill, and stood amid a perfect gush of sun. 
set glory. She seemed to muse, but I doubt if 
at ten years of age the aspect of natural beauty 
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sky, the vivid green of the hills and meadows, 
the hum of insects, the soft glitter of the trickling 
stream, and the stronger shout of falling waters, 
the whole rich apparatus of declining day, what 
are they like to early childhood, but the coloring 
of ribands, the toys ofthe baby house? The 
key of experience must unlock the associations 
that give glory and power to natural beauty. 

What were Ruth’s thoughts as she seemed to, 
muse on the rustic bridge over that delicious 
stream, surrounded by a sunset that would have 
bathed Titian’s soul in glory? Scarcely on aught 
but the leaves and small sticks gathering about 
the little whirlpool made by the mill. Buta 
rustling on the bank aroused her, and looking 
up she espied Doctor Gesner panting and puf. 
fing, his broad brimmed hat in his extended hand, 
ready to strike down a butterfly, which flitted’ 
bright as if it were formed of the glowing clouds 
around, on its unconscious way. 

Ruth darted to the bank to rescue the fugitive, 
and waved her handkerchief to expedite its 
flight. 

“Oh, no, you little puss !” shouted the Doctor, 
“vou scare my papilio, what you call butterfly. 
I keep one ver comfortable place for him in te 
glass cases, you know, mid de species Equites. 
Softly, puss!” vociferated the Doctor, clapping 
his hand to his forehead and stamping in anxie- 
ty, as Ruth continued to wave her handkerchief. 
Then applying his eye glass, as he approached 
the insect resting on a flower, he mumbled over 
the technical terms, ‘Asterias, wing tailed, 
black, two macular bands, tail fulvous, &c. &c. 
Ho the beauty! Eh puss?” and then raising 
his hat, he stood prepared for a certain blow. 

“You wicked man!” exclaimed Ruth indig- 
nantly, forgetting all respect in her excitement, 
“you shan’t killhim. 1 wish you may have forty 
needles stuck through you. I do.” 

It is probable that the German may not have 
understood Ruth’s words, but her actions were 
unequivocal. She rushed toward the flower.— 
Starting together again along the bank of the 
stream, the trio kept the victory for some time 
doubtful, the Doctor’s long strides amply making 
up for Ruth’s more youthful elasticity. Some. 
times the butterfly turned back or stopped to sip 
a flower, and the guttural exclamations of the 
naturalist sounded in triumph, while his tiptoe 
step was more cautious, and his hat was depres- 
sed 4mong the bushes ; then as the fickle insect 
again took wing, Ruth clapped her hands and 
laughed and shouted aloud. 


The pursuers were now about equally distant, 
bakit, hie ahrnts. ia 
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chief, her main weapon, was caught by the 
branch ofa tree. While she was disengaging 
it, the Doctor trod cautiously forward,—one, 
two, three steps, and he is at the spot—whang 
went the hat, and the beautiful flutterer fell to 
the ground. Ruthran tothe rescue, but just as 
she reached him her foot slipped and she was 
precipitated into the stream. 

I must dothe Doctor the justice to say, that 
he cast but one forlorn look on the insect as it 
struggled from underneath his hat, and soared 
away with its gay Wings, simply ruffled by the 
encounter, when he threw off his coat and dash. 
ed like a porpoise into the water. 

The struggle was violent, for the current set 
strongly towards the mill, and our sweet child 
of love and hope would have passed away like 
a dream, had not the energy and presence of 
mind of the naturalist been wisely exerted.— 
Catching her floating dress, he directed his 
course to the most sloping part ot the bank, and 
after many struggles drew her toward the shore, 

Ruth had sufficient instinct and perception to 
catch at a shrub which bent towards the stream, 
and thus attain a point of safety ; but what was 
her terror when she perceived her preserver in 
attempting to rise, stagger back fainting into the 
water! A shrill, wild scream brought two men 
to the spot, before it was too late. They rescued 
the Doctor and bore him to Mr. Réymond’s. It 
was many days before he was restored to entire 
consciousness. Ruth sat by his bedside with a 
pitying look, or laid a fresh blossom on his pil- 
low, or sang hymns to soothe him, and when he 
recovered, her arms were round his neck, and 
her heart in his bosom. 

“Oh, ho, puss!” said the Doctor one day as 
she caressed him, ‘‘somesing was turn your 
brain ‘o make me loss my papilio, what you call 
butterfly.” 

Ruth hung down her head, and that night 
again unsettled thoughts of justice undefined and 
disturbing, oppressed her as she nestled on her 
pillow. She pitied the butterflies, but she loved 
the good Doctor who had saved her life, and the 


and evil. 

CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Dancing. Monsieur Lagrande, Right appre- 
ciation of motives. Ruth's dancing. Her 
second preference. An awkward predicament. 
A change. 

So Ruth must goto dancing school, to the 

French gentleman who has opened an untenan- 

ted shop in the village and called it a saloon. 
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ture, every one must allow its adaptedness to 
childhood. We all love the active motions of 
youth; how agreeable is it to see those motions 
modulated by music, touched by the sentiment 
ofsound. Adancing child is like a bright rose- 
tree waved by a breeze. 

Many persons have been surprised at the so- 
femn and affecting thanksgiving offered by Mrs. 
Siddons, the actress, when she learned, after her 
wonderful personation of the statue in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, that her train of tissue had caught on 
fire, and been extinguished without her knowl. 
edge. Others have been surprised at the decla- 
ration of the celebrated Mrs. Hamilton, autho- 
ress of the Treatise on Education, that the most 
religions moment of her whole life occurred in a 
ball-room. So, many persons may be astonished 
that a dancing master should teach on principle. 
When Mrs. Raymond presented her blooming 
Rath, with new kid slippers and a pretty, pink 
sash, to Monsieur Lagrande at his Saloon, he 
laid his hand upon his heart and said,— 

‘Believe me, Madame, Providence was bring 
me through peril of much waters, to teach true 
grace to de nation Americane.” 

And after an elaborate account of his system 
ofinstruction, he pressed the point of his fiddle 
bow gently, but impressively, on Mrs. Ray. 
mond’s arm, exclaiming,— 

“It is not all personne, Madame, can teach de 
artof dance. It is one gift. For me, I am ordain. 
ed for such office, what you call an apostle of 
dunce,” and he looked upward with an air of 
responsibility. 

Let us, who sneer at this apparent assump. 
tion, beware lest a narrow and unphilosophic 
principle engender the sneer. Let us respect 
even a conscientious pirouette ! 4 

It was but little labor to. teach Ruth to dance. 
Her flexible form melted to the music like a snow- 
flake on the wave, the music and she seemed to 
become one. I could never teli whether a cer- 


_ tainexpression about her were a consciousness 


of excelling, or the mere joy of motion, as she 
floated on with a bird-like sway, her head slight- 
ly inclined to one side, her eyes cast down, and 
ahalf smile on her lips. I wish I could say it 
was always thus with Ruth; | wish that budding 
child had unfolded every leaf with patient 
smoothness, but alas, when the wrong partner 
asked her for the dance, the rose-leaf was ruffled, 
a shade crossed her sunny brow like the chang. 
ing hues of her own hills, while a sullen pouting 
lip, and an uncourteous withdrawal of her hand, 
spoke volumes. Oh, Ruth! Ruth! this may be 
accounted for in the spoiled belle of sixteen, but 
you of eleven, was it thus with you? 





And why was it, that when that youth you call- 

ed Frederick advanced with a bow like the bows 
of other boys, with gloves no fresher, shoes no 
blacker, and face no handsomer, your eye gleam- 
ed with a joyous acquiescence as you joined the 
dance like a feather on the breeze ? 

Ruth never asked herself this question, nor 
did she know the why. Who does? Where 
and what is the charm that speaks from eye to 
eye, and says we understand each other? Even 
the infant has itspreferences. Carry one among 
a group of strangers, and you will see the grieved 
lip show alarm and disgust at some, while to 
others the young disciple of human feeling 
stretches out its arms in wooing confidence. 

Frederick was evidently the favorite of Ruth; 
as for Willie White he danced in another set 
with a Miss Rhoda something, for Ruth’s path 
and his in society began already to be differently 
marked. But the strength of Ruth’s new pre. 
ference remained to be tested. As she was gliding 
along in the mazes of a quadriile, her foot slip. 
ped, and she fell prostrate, not in the graceful 
position which makes even a fall beautiful, but 
flaton her back. She scrambled up, and heard 
among the laughter one well-known note pro. 
longed and louder than the rest. It was Frede. 
rick’s. With mixed emotions of anger and shame 
she burst into tears, and on recovering whisper. 
ed to a little girl near her,— 

“J don’t-like that old Frederick !” 

In ten minutes her hand was given toa tall, 
shuffling boy with slouching shoulders, at whom 
she had often jested, and bright was the angry 
glow on her cheek which dried her lingering 
tears, and tremulous the voice which said— 

‘Don’t you think Frederick Maxwell ought to 
be ashamed to laugh? Ifhe gets down on his 
knees to me I won’t dance with him.” 

Fortunately for Ruth’s resolution, it was the 
last week of the quarter. Monsieur Lagrande 
departed to enlighten the heels of another coterie, 
and Frederick went to a distant academy. 


. C. G. 
( To be continued.) 








Droll Story of a Fox.—Some years ago a 
young fox was kept at the Talbot Inn, Shrews. 
bury, and employed in a wheel to turn the jack ; 
but after a while Reynard gave his keepers the 
slip, and regained his native fields. This very 
fox was afterwards pursued by the hounds, but 
running into the town, he sprang over a half 
door which opened into a kitchen, jumped into 
his wheel, resumed his former occupation, and 
saved his life. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THOUGHTLESS WORDS. 


I watch’d her at the toilet! ’T'was the night 

For her first step in that enchanted glade, 

Where, to the young noviciate, all seems bright ;—~ 
The world of fashion new. There stood the maid, 
The living picture ofa painter’s dream, 

So beautiful! methought that as she leant, - 

An earnest wistfulness in her dark eyes, 

And gaz’d close in her glass, then backward went 
With form as pliant as some flower, that lies 
Viewing its image in the crystal stream, 

No wonder, if Narcissus-like, she pin’d 

For self, and to all other charms grew blind. 


Nature and Art had met, and done their work 
Right fittingly. Her robe of purest crape, 
Form’'d to her perfect symmetry of shape, 
Iiung o’er the satin’s folds like clouds that lurk 
Upon a lustrous sky. Her slender waist, 

Yet uncomprest, wore, for its ornament, 

A girdle pale, yet brightly clear in hue, 

As if the hand that wove it had been sent 

To borrow colouring from the lining blue 

Of the far, inner heaven; while richly chaste 
A lily, form’d of pearls in silver set, 

Made fixtures for the bracelets of each arm, 
And held confin’d the slight and shadowy net, 
That veil’d her youthful bosom white and warm. 


All had been chosen well! The astral lamp 

That lit that pleasant chamber, shed a stream 

Of radiance o’er her garments, which did gleam, 
(Taking the impress of my fancy’s stamp, ) 

Like some light column of pure Alpine snow, 
Steep’d in the parting sunset, while the low 

And spiritual night-breeze play’d with her loose hair, 
Like some fond lover, as she linger’d there 

In dreamy mood.—‘*What doth she purpose now ?” 
I ask’d myself; and ere the thought could find 

A spoken language, she had seiz’d upon 

(As if ’twere the sole idol of her mind,) 

A chaplet of strung pearls, and round her brow 
That needed none adornment save its own, 
Hurriedly sought to bind it; but alas! 

Some slender thread was broken 1n her haste, 

And the rich treasure in a loosen’d mass, 

Fell quickly to the floor, a costly waste. 


*Twas but amoment’s work! but what a change 
Came o’er her in that time. Her face was dash’d 
Deep as with liquid carmine: her dark eye 

That softly droop’d before, now brightly flash’d 
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Thou still dost doubt? 


Charleston, S.C. 


With disappointment wild ; till with the strange 


Beware! beware! young lady, who may read 
This sketch from life, and full of sudden scorn 
Cry out, “What folly ’” Plant not the quick seed, 
Self-condemnation, but in youth’s fair morn 

Take home the lesson to thy heart, and look 


Obscur’d the light of being’s festal sky. 


Thou wilt not search within 
The rose-cup for the canker ?—Yet not so! 


Impulse of wayward passion, she rose high, 
Nerv’d with a strong despair, and on the ground 
Stamp’d her small foot within its satin bound, 
And burying in both hands her throbbing head, 
Exclaim’d with bursting tears, ‘* Would I were dead !” 


The page of conscience o’er, and see if ’mong 
The tales it hath to tell, there be not hang 
Record of some dark hour, when passion shook 
Thine uncurb’d soul, and like a cloud on high, 


I wrong thee, lady! Even now I know 

By the quick shadows flitting o’er thy face, 

That faithful'‘memory doth her task begin ; 

And truth hath not turn’d traitor, but doth trace 
As with a pencil dipt in light, the past, 
Revealing to thy heart, that thou too hast 

Errors to number o’er.—Farewell! Farewell! 
Break covenant with vice, and let this free 

And fervent wish burst forth expressively, 
«Would I were dead to passion’s thralling spell.” 


M. E. L. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER OF MAX PICCOLOMINI, 


IN SCHILLER’S DRAMA OF WALLENSTEIN. 

































The character of this youthful hero is indeed 
“the very poetry of war.” He is another imper- 
sonation of that purity and dignity, which reign 
inso many of Schiller’s ideal personages, con- 
stituting the secret of their beauty and their bene- 
ficent influence on the imagination. In his spirit 
burns an EXALTED ENTHUSIASM ; living and glow- 
ingin all his actions, in every word he utters— 
the pure emanation of the author’s own soul.— 
This is a quality that all Schiller’s heroes par- 
take; which animates every noble heart, and 
moves it to lofty enterprise. It is, as a German 
critic beautifully observes—“‘the altarflame which 
ascends heavenward; the vestal flame fed by 
consecrated hands in the temple of God; the 
Promethéan spark brought down from heaven— 
the Pentecost fire of noble passion, in which the 
souls of men are baptised; the pheenix fire in 
which our race renews its youth eternally,”»— 


21* 











Without this ennobling flame there can be noth- 
ing of grandeur in the natural or moral world; 
for all things in external nature would stand as 
mere objects of sense, and virtue herself would 
be divested of the heavenly panoply wherewith 
she marches forth against the dark Powers. 

In all its first warm glow and splendor this 
feeling is present in the soul of Max, and forms 
the most striking trait inhis character. It is un. 
dimmed, and uncorrupted amidst the contamina- 
tions ofa camp; unmingled with aught of selfish 
ambition, as is shown by the very anxiety of his 
father to keep his secret from him. Coulda 
stronger testimony have been borne to the noble 
single-heartedness of the youth than Octavio’s 
reluctant admission to Questenberg, that he 
dared not take his son as a partner in his 
schemes : 

“T must perforce 
Leave him in wardship to his innocence.” 

How beautifully does his enthusiasm, his pas. 
sion for all that is great and noble, for which his 
veneration for Wallenstein is achannel, contrast 
with the narrow calculating selfishness of his 
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father, and the queruious suspicion of the Impe- 
rial Envoy in scene fourth of the first Act! His 
praise of his General is unqualified and glowing; 
such as would burst naturally from a heart like 
his, bound to his gallant leader by all the ties of 
affection and association. 

He has been ‘‘a nursling of the camp ;” a war 
of fifteen years his school. But though used to 
the peril and excitement of the soldier’s life, he 
has preserved a spirit unsullied as ardent; inthis 
warmarch, restless and homeless as the stirring 
wind, he has discerned and embraced only what 
was honorable to the warrior and the man. His 
journey from Carnthen to the camp, to escort 
thither the Duchess Friedland and her daughter, 
was the first leisure of his life. The influence 
of new feelings then awakened in his bosom, 
first opens his eyes to the disadvantages of war 
and the blessings of peace. He feels that the 
toil of war has robbed him of his youth—leaving 
him—. 

“____a heart unsouled and solitary— 
A spirit uninformed—unornamented—” 
giving only in exchange 

“the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, 
The neighing warhorse, the air-shattering trumpet, 
The unvaried, still returning hour of duty— 

Word of command, and exercise of arms ;” 
and feels painfully that there 1s nothing in all this, 
this bustling nothingness— 

“To satisfy the heart—the gasping heart!” 

Exquisitely beautiful is his description of the 
advent of peace, ofthe day thrice lovely, when 
the soldier again becomes ‘a fellowman among 
his fellow men.” Here is visible the strong 
poetical coloring which the mind of Max throws 
over the scenes he contemplates; falling like 
sunshine over rocks and wastes, and gilding them 
with glorious beauty. This imaginative tenden. 
cy, this disposition to create the beautiful—per. 
vades his whole character; it influences and 
brightens his devotion to Wallenstein, whom as 
is afterwards evident, his fancy depicts in colors 
of its own; it tinges even his love for Thekla. 
It is this ove which has gifted him with new ap. 
prehensions, as Octavio, pained to the very heart 
at the discovery, acknowledges when too late to 
prevent it. Never has the influence of the pas. 
sion upon an open and noble spirit been more 
accurately and touchingly portrayed. Another 
and a fairer world is cpened to his gaze; and not 
a trace is left of his former joys; fresh plumes 
have been given to his fancy; there is no longer 
life, bloom, or flavor in those duties, which were 
once his all. 

“The turmoil of the camp, 
The springtide of acquaintance rolling in— 
The pointless jest—the empty conversation” 





have become distasteful to him. His full heart 
is constrained to “seek a silence out; and a pure 
spot wherein to feel. his happiness.” He finds 
himself accideatally within a cloister; and the 
description of his feelings there—of the grateful 
solitude and silence,—the image of the holy 
mother over the altar—a wretched painting—but 
appealing to his imagination as the friend he was 
that moment seeking—the contrast between the 
coldness with which he had formerly beheld “that 
glorious form in splendor ’mid extatic worship. 
pers,” and his present fervid and cloudless devo. 
tion—devotion born of love—I have never seen 
surpassed for beautiful simplicity, There is 
something inexpressibly touching in this scene 
with the Countess, in the contrast between her 
craftiness and the unembarassed sense and light 
free spirit of the young warrior. Itis even more 
striking than between the Countess and Thekla; 
for Max is wholly unsuspecting. As yet, he 
dreamed not of a serpent in his fancied Paradise; 
his poetic imagination lingers 
“Upon some island in the ethereal heights ;” 

his trusting spirit yearns, without any misgiving, 
towards the home of peace and happiness he 
fondly fancies they are approaching. Even the 
hurried warning of Thekla fails to break his 
golden vision. 

That open heart re¢eives its first wound in 
Octavio’s communication to him of the Duke's 
real purpose. Yet how resolutely he clings to 
his faith! refusing to believe in Wallenstein’s 
treason, even on the most unquestionable evi. 
dence—the Duke’s own confiding of the scheme 
to Octavio: 

“He is passionate— 
The court has stung him; he is sore all over 
With injuries and affronts; and in a moment 
Of irritation, what if he, for once 
Forgot himself. He’s an impetuous man, 
Octavio. 
Nay—in cold blood did he confess this to me ; 
And having construed my astonishment 
Into ascruple of his power, he showed me 
His written evidences—showed me letters 
Both from the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 
Promise of aidance, and defined the amount. 
Max. 
It cannot be !—can not be !—can not be ! 
Dost thou not see, it cannot! 
Thou wouldest of necessity have shown him 
Such horror, such deep loathing—that or he 
Had taken thee for his better genius—or 
Thou stood’st not now a living man before me.” 
He trusts perseveringly and enthusiastically— 
even though prudence might laugh his credulity 
to scorn. ‘Thy judgment,” he says to his father, 
“may mistake—my heart can not.” How beau- 
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tiful is this generous confidence, clinging to its 
object, in the midst of evil report, and unwilling 
doubt ! 

“These reasons might expound thy spirit or mine ; 
But they expound not Friedland ;—I have faith ; 
For as he knits his fortunes to the stars 
Even so doth he resemble them in secret, 
Wonderful, still inexplicable courses ! 
Trust me—they do him wrong. All willbe solved. 
These smokes at onve will kindle into flame— 
The edges of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly—and we shall view 
The unapproachable glide out in splendor.” 


Succeeding this is his mournful scene with 
Wallenstein, painting the unavailing contest of 
virtuous impulse and principle with determined 
error. The Duke’s sophistry cannot blind him ; 
but with the most intense anguish he witnesses 
this ‘‘disloyalty against the nobleness of his own 
nature.” The contemplation of a change so 
fearful, in him he had esteemed so rich and glori- 
ous—who ‘could make conquest of whate’er 
seemed highest”—is more than he can bear. The 
agony of this conviction works a revolution in 
his whole being; the fabric of his gorgeous 
dreams is demolished at once; the fire has gone 
over his spirit—the land of elysian splendor is a 
dark and desolated waste. He acknowledges 
bitterly this change in the subsequent interview 
with his father, when he accuses him of wishing 
to rise by Wallenstein’s fall. 

‘How comes suspicién here—in the free soul? 

Hope, confidence, beliefe are gone , for all 

Lied to me—all that I e’er loved or honored.” 

Hypocrisy, treason, and perjury, are every- 
where around him; the single holy spot, the only 
“unprofaned in human nature” is her love—who 
alone “‘is true, and open as the heavens.” 

The final sundering of the ties of his childhood 
and youth, complete this melancholy picture.— 
He and the lady of his love, most innocent of the 
“hard deeds and luckless” which have taken 
place, are nevertheless inextricably involved in 
the evil reciprocal of their fathers; faithless to 
none they have fallen irremediably 

“Into the circle of mishap and guilt.’’ 

In the sore anguish of this trial between duty 
and feeling, the despairing youth submits the 
cause to the unerring heart of Thekla.—Clouded 
as are his own perceptions by suffering, he has 
ina moasure lost the power of distinguishing the 
right, and is in danger of mistaking the strug. 
glings of natural feeling for the voiee of con. 
science; 

“O likewise the free lovely impulses 

Of hospitality—the pious friend's 

Faithful attachment—these too are a holy 

Religion to the heart ; and heavily 





| instability of human bliss. 





The shudderings of nature do avenge 

Themselves on the barbarian that insults them.” 

A British critic observes that Max is intended 
as a portraiture of the youth of Wallenstein ; thus 
contrasting his better years with the sadness of 
his decline, and completing the picture of the 
great chief. In such acase Schiller must have 
designed most impressively to exhibit the effect 
of a life of cares and plannings in corrupting the 
soul’s primeval innocence. Wo for the boastings 
of the philosopher! Wo for all human virtue! 
Svrrow had partially done her work even on the 
youthful enthusiast; but ere the whisperings of 
unhallowed ambition could be heard, he is snatch. 
ed from temptation. The very anguish that had 
levelled the outworks of virtue; blinds him to the 
dazzling bribes; he throws his life away, that it 
may remain “bright without spot.”—Max is 
another impersonation of the moral energy of 
man wrestling with the evil powers; of human 
freedom opposed to changeless necessity; the 
warlike angel striving against spirits of dark. 
ness. 

Here too is embodied a solemn lesson upon the 
The “judging Neme- 
sis” is roused against the youthful lovers, soon 
as they become conscious of their peculiar lhap- 
piness; soon as the strength of soul they possess 
is developed, it must be engaged in mortal con. 
flict. Without such a struggle there can be 
no moral effect. The goddess of Virtue, like 
that of Wisdom in the Grecian fable, must come 
forth fully armed from the head of Jove. 

Yet the love of ‘the blessing which dwells in 
right” is preserved inviolate—sacred asthe Holy 
of holies. In this immaculate cause, our author 
goes forth in complete panoply—and combats to 
triumph. 
this hero without feeling his love of goodness 
exalted; for it is no lawless freedom, but “the 
freedom inseparable from right,” which is here 
advocated. ‘Truth, all lovely truth, is trium-. 
phant even when Max falls a victim; even 
through his death she is conqueror, and forces 
the inimical powers to bow down in involuntary 
homage. 


Heywood, an old English poet, has an epi- 
gram, containing the following lac nic dispute 
between a quarelsome husband and wife :— 

“T wish thou hadst a little narrow mouth, wife, 
Little and little to drop out words in strite.”’ 

“And I wish you, Sir,a wide mouth for the nonce, 
To speak all that ever you shall speak at once!” 


Silliman’s Journal says that the pure sap of 
red oak is of itself one of the finest kinds of vine- 
gar known. 





None can dwell on the character of 
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MORAL & RBELEELOVS, 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
CAN WE FIND OUT THE ALMIGHTY TO 
PERFECTION ? 

We cannot; but what subject can we find out 
unto perfection? Isit humannature? A thou. 
sand times it will baffle you. Will you investi- 
gate history? It is full of unsolved problems, 
unexplained fables, unfathomable mysteries.— 
Will you try to comprehend the laws of the ani- 
mal or material world? You can reduce the 
objects around you to no perfect classification— 
you cannot detect the origin of motion—the sub- 
stance or cause which holds together the vari- 
ous qualities of matter recedes forever from be- 
fore your search—in astronomy, the more perfect 
are your instruments, the more stars you only 
find to mock your attempts at enumerating them. 
Still, all these fields of inquiry, whether human 
nature, or history, or physical science, will be 
prosecuted diligently by every wise man. And 
the same will be done with respect to the knowl. 
edge of our Creator. The reflecting and pious 
mind makes it the business ofa life to advance 
in this high pursuit.—The materials and oppor- 
tunities for its prosecution are innumerable. 
God may be partially known from his works. 
The man who is imbued with devout and Chris- 
tian principles, learns to read Him there. He 
looks on the most common object with eyes en. 
tirely different from: those of the careless and the 
godless. Inthe same manner as he, who has 
learned to read, sees in the page before him, that, 
which often fills him with divine emotions, draws 
tears from his eyes, or smiles from his lips, or 
hope and admiration from his soul, while another 
only see8 in the same printed or written page a 
confused and unmeaning mass of shapeless cha- 
racters,—so he, who applies his soul to the books 
of Creation, Providence, Mind, and Scripture, 
hears, as it were, sounds bursting out from their 
depths, which another cannot hear, feels a deep 


meaning, which another cannot feel, draws 
cheering consolations, which others refuse to 
know, and listens to the clear voice, learns the 
decided will, peruses the blazing character of 


his God. The meanest shell which he picks up 
in his musing walks along the shore, no plainer 
conveys to his ear a dim resemblance of its na- 
tive ocean’s ever-resounding voice, than it con. 
veys to his eye and mind, a harmonious image 
of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of 
Him, whose glory is not diminished, but, if pos. 
sible, increased, by the selection of so little a 
theatre for its action and display. How cana 
man say that he knows nothing of a Deity, that 





a Deity is nothing to him, and that he is only 
concerned in what is before his eyes? Would 
he talk in that manner, if a friend left him the 
legacy of a fortune, described in a last will and 
testament? Would he say, I see in this testa. 
ment, letters, marks, blots only, and nothing 
more? An ignorant, or wilful, or absent, or in. 
attentive mind would, indeed, perceive marks 
only, and nothing more. But the legatee, per. 
haps, would full quickly penetrate the meaning, 
and exult at the prospect of his treasure. Oh 
that he would read in this whole testamentary 
creation around him, the marks, everywhere ex. 
isting, of that far higher legacy and treasure, the 
existence, the presence, and the goodness ofa 
glorious God! 

There are some minds, of an otherwise amia. 
ble disposition, unexceptionable in their morals, 
and characterized by general ability, which omit 
the study of the Creator, and a personal interest 
in the blessed truths and duties of religion, on 
account of one or two abstruse and metaphysical 
difficulties, which ‘they unnecessarily suffer to 
perplex them. They resemble certain instru. 
ments, which are too sharp, and cui too keenly 
and deeply, for practical purposes. Talk to them 
about the duties they owe their Creator, and they 
will answer, that they have not yet satisfied 
themselves how God could have created every. 
thing out of nothing—that they cannot conceive 
of his existing from all eteynity—that they know 
not by what method he exerts his power upon 
matter—and the like. So also, if you press upon 
them the importance of becoming Christians, they 
will meet you with objections equally far-fetched 
and irrelevant. They will wonder, for instance, 
why the Jews did not acknowledge the miracles 
of Jesus, and receive him as the Messiah—why 
his religion did not immediately extend among 
all the nations of the earth—and why any diffe- 
rences or any difficulties at all are involved in 
the records of revelation. 

In botn cases, these are unfair, unreasona- 
ble, and unnecessary demands. Even supposing 
them answered, a mind of perverted ingenuity 
could easily devise asmany more. But the truth 
is, they have nothing whatever to do with the 
true claims and business, either of natural reli- 
gion or Christianity. When a man is thirsting, 
how absurd it would be for him to refuse drink- 
ing from a stream of pure and wholesome water, 
under the plea that he knows not how many 
miles distant he is from its source, or whether it 
arises from a lake, a mountain, or a bed of sand. 
Let him taste the water. It is enough for him. 
He shall live. Of the quality of the water, he 
has indeed aright tojudge. But to insist always 
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upon analysing it into its component and original 
parts, may indeed be the business of a curious 
philosopher, but is not that of a practical man. 
The Deity has been pleased partially to unfold 
himself to our view. ‘To think that we can com. 
prehend him entirely, is absurd, because he is 
infinite, and we are finite. He is perfect, and 
we are imperfect. But it is just as absurd, on 
the other hand, to forego the study of him alto- 
gether, and to dismiss him from our kindling 
thoughts. Between these wide extremes, walks 
steadily the rational, religious man. On one 
side of him, he sees indeed a thick and impene- 
trable cloud of mystery. His eye never can 
solve many of the grand problems of existence, 
nor explain many of the high attributes of Jeho- 
vah. ‘These difficulties keep him humble—they 
excite his reverence and adoration—they teach 
him himself, teach him his distance from his 
Creator. 

But on the other side, there are such clear 
truths—such evident manifestations, such breath- 
ing and speaking love divine—such proofs of a 
benevolent agency all around and within him— 
such traces of akind Providence in all his memo- 
ry of the past—such perceptible and intelligible 
exhibitions of many of the plans and aims of 
God—there is, moreover, such irresistible weight 
in the positive evidences of Christianity—so much 
conformity in it to the understood character of 
God—so exact an adaptation of it to the wants 
and circumstances, the weakness and the strength 
of the human heart—there is, in the character 
of Jesus Christ, so much calm, bright, serene, 
majestic, and heavenly authority,—in his doc. 
trines, so much light; in his commands, so much 
necessity and importance; in his spirit, so much 
holiness and love,—that the reflecting and con- 
8cientious mind is drawn towards these vast ag- 
gregates of truth, just as a suspended loadstone 
is drawn towards its kindred mountain. Ft owns 
their mighty power. It yields to their gentle, 
yet resistless influence. It blesses God that a 
long state of doubt is neither necessary nor 


reasonable for the human mind. It feels grate. : 


ful that it can communicate with higher states 
of being—that it can perceive and believe in and 
aspire to something superiour to itself—that its 
very fears respecting a future world may be con- 
verted into the instruments of its happiness, and 
that its everlasting hopes may be built on the 
sure ground of reason and revelation, and may 
grow and expand forever. 

APOLLOs. 
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It is said that common lamp oil will cure the 
tig-worm. 











ON RETURNING A MUSICAL BOX 
TO A FRIEND. 
Farewell, soft trifler, sound thy notes 
In airy flights for other ears,— 
Not sweeter is the strain that floats, 
Self-formed from out the rolling spheres. 


How rich the lesson, that to me 
Comes thrilling from thy magic song ; 
A moral voice of melody 
Is borne upon each note along. 


Sweet image thou of female worth, 
Retiring, till some master call 
Bids its be-t harmony come forth, 
And gracefully bestow its all. 
*Charleston,S. C. C. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
INKLINGS OF IDEAS. 

Nothing makes us feel so strongly the advance 
we have made in life, as meeting after a Jong ab- 
sence those whom we had known as children. 
We thought of them as young, we meet them and 
they are men; we see what changes time has 
made in them, we know it must also have done 
the same to us—we sigh, that we are no longer 
young. 

Persons who have been unhappy in life are 
usually very still in their manners; they have no 
hope—for their brightest dreams have been 
dashed down; nor fear, for they have suffered— 
fate “has no more to bring.” These passions 
being dead, they are led to value things at a 
small price. A void is made at their heart, and 
the intensity of their motives to exertion weaken. 
ed; their feelings acting on their opinions, and 
both together directing the conduct of their lives, 
make changes even in their manners, which be- 
come quiet and subdued—perhaps the quiet of 
resignation, more probably of despair. 

Men often say things without feeling their 
strength. For instance, an ordinary man says 
Poetry has power over him—he means this to a 
certain extent only, so far as he can appreciate. 
Now if Shelly or Keats had urged the same idea, 
how infiritely more intense would have been the 
effect they implied, because to them Poetry was 
“the business of life,” while to others little more 
than the solace of alonely hour. I can give a 
more expressive instance of what I mean—a man 
of moderate fortune wants some chef d’e@uvre of 
art, which from its high cost he cannot get— 
from his disappointment he is impressed to a cer. 
tain degree with the cenvenience of having 
money ; but how faint is his idea of its value in 
comparison with that of a proud man, whose ex. 
travagance has given creditors the power of 
making his lifea perfect hell. One feels a slight 
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vexation because he cannot have an admired 
statue of Thorwaldsen, the other thinks of the 
common jail, and sheds tears ofagony. This is 
one of the many strange things in the moral 
world—there are shades of difference in every 
thought, as in all things. 

It is better to be lenient than harsh on a rising 
literature ; by giving every one a chance you 
cause emulation which always does good:—you 
bring cut all the available genius of the country, 
which if you had not lent a friendly hand might 
have died unknown. You make success more 
desirable, because many competitors are out— 
but chiefly because thought meets thought.— 
Every book, whether valuable or not, causes 
men to think, for words are things. 

“A small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think.” 
A LOOKER ON. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A SORT OF BEWILDERED MORNING, 
BY A RESIDENT OF CHARLESTON. 

The great fire in Charleston took place on the 
night of Friday the 27th of April. Ihad started 
from Norfolk for this city on that very day, in 
the steamer South Carolina, and after a rapid and 
delightful voyage, arrived at about two o’clock 
on Sunday morning at the wharf near the foot of 
Laurens.street. Nearly all the passengers were 
asleep in their berths, having retired with the in- 
tention of slumbering until sunrise. But as I 
had been separated for several weeks from my 
wife and children, and was extremely anxious to 
learn of their welfare, I had kept awake all night 
on deck, and no sooner had the steamboat touch- 
ed the land, than without saying one word to the 
Captain or to the few individuals who were 
waiting on the wharf, I leaped on shore and 
made the best of my way through Laurens street 
towards the heart of the town. Thus I was ap. 
proaching the awful scene of recent desolation, 
without even having heard the least intelligence 
of so great a calamity befalling my beloved city. 
My family resided at the lower end of Meeting- 
street, and had been in no danger from the fire. 

The moon had been for some time set, and it 
will be recollected that this was a very rainy, 
cloudy night, so that scarcely any light was shed 
on the objects which I had to pass, except from 
the lamps in Laurens-street, where I repeated to 
myself the remark I have often made, that it 
was one of the most beautiful, retired, and eligi- 
ble neighborhoods in the city, being now still 
further improved, as I thought I perceived, by 
one or two very elegant and airy new buildings. 








As [ turned down Anson-street, I hastened my 
steps, and must have distanced a few naked chim. 
ney-stacks without taking particular notice of 
them. On continuing my course, however, | 
began to feel a kind of strange and sudden be. 
wilderment. The well-known houses which 
I had formerly so often passed, somehow or 
other failed from appearing before me, while 
long shapeless columns and walls, some of them 
reddish, some of them white, and some of them 
black, presented themselves with a frightful in. 
distinctness to my eyes. Yet still I hurried on. 
wards in as straight a path as I could keep, with. 
out yet making an effort to reflect on my sensa. 
tions. Before proceeding far, however, I com. 
pletely lost my direction. The streets were en. 
cumbered by bricks and charred timber. I could 
perceive no corners or crossings. Not a lamp 
shone on my path. No familiar houses, either 
on my right hand or left, stood to guide me as 
formerly through the darkness. Atlength, while 
walking rapidly along, I began to collect my 
thoughts to a centre, and found myself reason. 
ing and reflecting in thismanner: ‘Well, I have 
often heard that by long watching, the strangest 
sights will often appear to one’s eyes * * * how 
curiously the mind is connected with the body*** 
I did not think that just sitting up on the deck 
of the steamboat for one night would have af. 
fected me in this manner *** to be sure, I was 
kept awake also most of the night previous by 
the sickness and complainings of a fellow-pas- 
senger *** but I have never been exercised in 
this manner before *** what under the heaven is 
the matter with me *** why, I’ll just stop and fix 
my eyes on the houses around me *** I must be 
somewhere, I think, between Wentworth and 
Hasell-streets.” 

Accordingly I paused on the spot which I had 
now reached, and looked around. Still believing 
myself laboring under a morbid vision from the 
sleeplessness of the two previous nights, I rub. 
bed my face and eyes with both my hands; I took 
off my hat; I struck my head with considerable 
violence ; I stamped on the ground; I smiled 
and even laughed aloud at myself for submitting 
to so ridiculous a delusion ;—and hoped, by all 
these means, to restore the enjoyment of my ac- 
customed soundness of vision. But all in vain. 
There I stood in the solitude. 'The mouldering, 
smoking fragments of brick and mortar gleamed 
in sullen silence around me. The thought ofa 
conflagration having taken place did not yet oc- 
cur to my mind. I began now to conclude that 
I was actually dreaming. The idea flashed upon 
me, that I had fallen asleep on the deck of the 
steamboat, and I enjoyed a moment’s consolation 
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and freedom from my horrible confusion, by 
cherishing this delusive belief. Yet from the 
nature of things this state of mind could not con. 
tinuelong. There I was, actually standing, with 
my eyes wide open, the rain pattering against 
my cheeks, the clouds visibly flying along the 
sky, ugly masses and shapes about me, and an 
oppressive smoke and odour assailing my sen. 
ses. I was therefore soon compelled to dismiss 
the idea that I was still sleeping. I accordingly 
set out again for the purpose of reaching my 
home. But after my long pause and my singular 
exercises on the spot where I had stood, I com. 
pletely lost all notion of the eompass. Which 
way was north, south, east, or west, I couid not 
have told, bad my life depended on it. Where 
East-Bay lay, or St. Michael’s, or Mr. Bennett’s 
mill, or Cannonborough Bridge, was as much 
beyond my comprehension, as the child’s un- 
born. When, therefore, I again commenced 
walking, instead of continuing my course down- 
ward to the place of my residence, I probably 
took a western direction through Wentworth or 
Hasell.street. But although convinced I was 
awake, a new and more horrible belief than I yet 


had entertained, began to steal npon my mind, | 


mingled, however, at the same time, with some 
dawning sense of the actual reality of the confla- 
gration which must recently have taken place. 
Ifancied that I must be insane. And partly with 
a view of testing the fact, partly to get near 
some inhabited spot and learn the true state of 
things in the city, I set out and ran with the most 
furious haste in my power. But while I was 
running along those choked and smouldering 
pathways, what a crowd of horrors filled my 
agitated soul! “If,” thought I, “the city has 
been burned, how much of it has been burned ? 
How far have Ito run before I can ascertain the 
state of the case? I see nothing like a human 
habitation standing anywhere near me. If there 
has been a conflagration here, has my family 
escaped? Have my friendsescaped? Has my 
place of business escaped? Oh let me go and 
tee! But where am [ going? Am I on the 
tight track to my dear wife and children? God 
alone knows. Perhaps I am hastening away 
from, instead of approaching them.” Upon 
this, I wheeled suddenly round, and ran with 
equal violence in the opposite direction. Again 
the distracting doubt came over me that I might 
be flying from instead of to the objects dearer 
to me than life—if indeed, they were still in the 
land of the living! I therefore took a new direc- 
tion, which I think must have been a diagonal 
oe across some of the ruined squares. For I 
well remember that my path was very much im. 





peded—that I had to thread my way in and out 
among an army of chimneys, and over broken 
down fences and heaps of bricks, and two or 
three times I rushed through obstructed spaces 
or hollows that resembled cellars. I continued, 


however, to run until I saw a clearer path near 


me, and when I was just on the point of turning 
into it, down fell a tall chimney immediately be- 
hind me, and was on the point of burying me 
irretrievably beneath its rubbish. Here was in- 
deed reality!’ Here was no dream, no visual de- 
lusion. I was fully convinced now that I was 
awake. But what with the fright from the falling 
chimney, and gratitude for my escape, and un- 
certainty as to where I was, and doubt as to the 
extent of the conflagration, and agonizing appre- 
hension about my family, my poor mind began 
to tremble on its balance, and the delirium,which 
I had only suspected to exist, now triumphed in 
reality. All I can further recollect is, that I 
continued to rush along, exclaiming in the Joud- 
est and most heart-rending tones, ‘‘Charleston, 
Charleston! what red right hand has mown you 
down! Why do you flee away from me as I 
hasten to embrace you? And oh my beloved 
family! Eliza, wife! Mary, William, Edward, 
Sarah, children, darlings, for Love’s sake, tell me 
where you are? Are you burned and buried 
beneath these silent mounds of brick? Shall I 
never, never, see you more ?” 

These were my latest recollections of that un- 
speakable scene. I must have continued my wild 
and unconscious race for nearly two miles, and 
then probably lain down from exhaustion ; for 
at about ten o’clock the same morning, which 
was of a Sunday, I suddenly opened my eyes, 
and found myself sleeping beneath a large live 
oak. The weather had become clear, and the 
morning wascharmingly cool. The distant chime 
of St. Michael’s floated with a soothing sound to 
my ear. At a small remove from me, was an 
encampment of waggoners who were preparing 
to take up their march into the country. Not 
knowing anything of my name or history, they 
had permitted me to sleep all the morning undis- 
turbed. I continued to lie some time awake be- 
neath the tree, endeavoring to realize my present 
situation, and to collect together as well as I 
could the remembered experiences of the morn. 
ing. The conversation of the waggoners with 
each other, and the civil answers which they 
gave to my inquiries, soon restored me to a per- 
fect and clear conception of the whole calamity 
which had occurred, and of my having wander- 
ed more than half way to the Four-Mile House. 

In the mean time, my disappearance had oe- 
casioned no little speculation and anxiety among 
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the circle of my acquaintances intown. At sun- 
rise, my partner in trade, knowing that I was to 
arrive this morning, called at my house to in- 
quire if I had returned home. On learning that 
1 was not there, he of course directed his steps 
immediately to the steamboat, expecting to find 
me preparing to disembark with the other pas. 
sengers. ‘The worthy and obliging Captain, 
being asked if I was in the boat, repiied, that if 
he was not mistaken, ehe had seen me leap on 
shore as soon as the vessel touched the wharf, 
without saying a word to him or any one else. 

‘That is impossible, Captain,” replied my part- 
ner, “for I have just been at his house, and he 
certainly is not at home.” 

“Is not at home?” exclaimed the Captain— 
“T may then have been deceived by the dark- 
ness. Butas Mr. Worthington has not made his 
appearance yet among the gentlemen-passengers, 
he may possibly have overslept himself in his 
berth. Let us go down into the cabin and as. 
certain all about it.” 

So saying, with that benevolent interest which 
he invariably takes in his passengers, he led the 
way to the cabin, and rushing to my berth, drew 
aside the curtain. On perceiving that I was ab. 
sent, he turned pale and trembled (a thiag to 
which he never is accustomed in a storm at 
sea,) exclaiming, “Merciful Heavens! Worthing- 
ton isnothere! Did you say hé had not yet got 
home? Then I am afraid he might have fallen 
overboard. Iam quite sure I saw him leap from 
the boat. He might have leaped an instant too 
soon. I feel certain he has. not been seen on 
board since daylight.” He then flew from pas- 
senger to passenger, from officer to officer, and 
from sailor to sailor, inquiring, ‘‘Have you seen 
Mr. Worthington to-day ?” When he could ob. 
tain no satisfaction, he rushed to the boat’s side 
and looking over, ordered a number of the crew 
to examine the bottom and search everywhere 
for my body. 

The morning was now advancing apace, and 
my excelleut partner in trade considered that my 
wife and family must be beginning to feel some 
anxiety respecting my return. He therefore left 
the boat, and on his way to my residence, em- 
ployed the time in devising some account which 
might conceal for awhile the truth of the case, 
and allow an opportunity for the distressing mys- 
tery to be cleared. He was obliged to assure 
my wife that some business had probably detain- 
ed me for a day or two longer in New York, as 
I had not returned in the South Carolina, but 
that I would unquestionably arrive in the first 
Norfolk or Baltimore boat, or perhaps in the 
New York, which was expected next day. 





He left her to go to his breakfast, at which he 
sat with so little appetite and cheerfulness as to 
alarm his own family. Feeling too anxious to 
attend church, he went again to the steamboat, 
where he found that all hope of gaining any ti 
dings about me had disappeared. 

But by this time I was making active prepara. 
tions to present myself in person, for thetsolu. 
tion of all mysteries and the relief of all anxie. 
ties. By the adventures of the morning, I had 
lost my hat, very nearly spoiled my clothes, and 
bruised and burned my legs, so that I was by no 
means in an agreeable plight to walk into the 
city. Lhad ascertained from one of the waggoners 
how far the fire had extended, and was rejoiced 
to learn that my own residence must conse. 
quenily have been preserved. I had also over. 
heard him relating to his companions an inci. 
dent which appeared to reflect much honour on 
his character for probity and liberality. He said 
that after the fire had raged for two or three 
hours, a gentleman had ridden up to his camp, 
and offered him five dollars for every load of 
goods which he would transport from Market. 
street to the space in front of the Circular Church. 
As he was going down King-street for this pur. 
pose, another merchant met him who seemed to 
be in the greatest want of a conveyance for his 
goods, and offered him fifty dollars for every 
load. The waggoner assured him he was very 
sorry to disoblige him, but he had made a con. 
tract with another gentleman for five dollars a 
turn, and alter he bad finished that, if it was not 
too late, he would come and help this gentleman 
for whatever was right with great pleasure.— 
“Well,” thought I, “you are an honest fellow 
enough, and if I can get you to take me down to 
my residence, 1 will give you any sum you may 
think the job to be worth.” I therefore made him 
the proposition, which, as he was not more than 
half loaded, he most kindly accepted, although 
he had been already detained by the conflagra- 
tion two or three days over his allotted time, and 
would be obliged to part company with the other 
waggoners by the delay. 

So I crawled into his waggon over some boxes 
and bales, and being snugly ensconced on a bag 
of coffee, I proceeded down Meeting-street, un- 
observed by the throngs who were just going to 
their homes from the morning service. I spare 
the reader my reflections as I peered out upon 
the melancholy ruins along my way—the great 
Hotel—the Roman Catholic Church—the Syna- 
gogue—the rescued Theatre—the Masonic Hall, 
and the hundreds of desolated habitations. 

Just as the waggon stopped before my door, 
my respected partner, on returning from the 
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steambvuat, was again entering my residence, to 
soothe down if possible the remaining fears of my 
family, or endeavour tu prepare them in some 
degree for the melancholy intelligence which he 
had every reason to apprehend must ere long 
reach them. What was his surprise, just as he 
had rung at the door bell, and was waiting for 
the arrival of the servant, when he saw me craw] 
slowly from my place of retreat, alight back. 
wards on the ground, and limp towards him with 
head uncovered, and in other respects not a little 
resembling an insane person! 

He hastily descended the door-steps to meet 
and to assist me. A few words explained my 
singular predicament, when he accompanied me 
within doors, where I told my story more at 
length in the hearing of my astonished, delighted, 
and grateful family. 

Suddenly I recollected that I had not yet re- 
warded my friend, the waggoner. I therefore 
requested my partner to go out and pay him ten 
dollars. Having executed his commission, he 
returned and was followed a few minutes after- 
wards by the worthy man, who insisted upon 
giving back a five dollar bill, since he declared 
that nothing could prevail upon him to accept 
more. than half the offered sum. He said he was 
resolved to impose upon no person, and that he 
could not leave Charleston with any peace of 
conscience, if the distresses arising from the fire 
should induce him to be exorbitant. 

“Well, Sir,” replied my partner, “I shall give 
this five dollar bill to the sufferers in your name.” 

The man paused for a moment, something 
like a tear threatening to roll down his weather- 
beaten cheek, and he then said,— 

“No, give me back that five dollars.” 

My partner returned it with some surprise, 
when the kind old waggoner took from his pouch 
the ten dollar bill, and putting it into my part. 
ner’s hand, said,— 

“Give this to the sufferers if you will.” 

“Very well,” replied my friend, “but in whose 
name shall I give it ?” 

“Oh, no matter for that,” returned the other, 
“the money will do as much good without a 
name as with one.” 

“But I insist upon your giving me some 
hame,” said my partner. 

“Well, then,” he replied, ‘“‘you may mention, 
‘by a South Carolina Waggoner.’” 

Thus saying, he left the house with so deter- 
mined an air that my partner was convinced he 
could make no nearer approaches to his name. 
We looked from the window, and saw him turn 
his horses to retrace his way up Meeting.-street. 

The next day, my partner entertained the 





Captain of the steamboat at a quiet dinner, to- 
gether with myself and one of our friends and 
neighbors. As I recounted my story, and was 
wondering why I should have been observed by 
none of the numerous guards who were out on 
the nights succeeding the fire, our neighbor re- 
marked that he was on guard that night, and 
well remembered hearing a voice at no great 
distance screaming in the manner that I have 
above described. He said that he and the gen. 
tleman who was patroling with him, immediately 
set out in the direction of the voice, but it gained 
from them so fast, that after running a square or 
two, they thought proper to desist from the pur. 
suit. 

I have now narrated my strange adventures 
to the best of my recollection. Any little errors 
of place, or time, or person, that I have fallen 
into, I trust will be excused, when the peculiar 
circumstances of my case are considered, and 
especially when it is remembered that my chief 
object has been to present to the distant readers 
of my favorite magazine, The Rose, some ade. 
quate conception of the ravages of our late awful 
ire. Joun Wartace WorrHincTon. 

Meeting-Street, Charleston, June 2, 1838. 


PES PRUWENGS KRNCPB. 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 121, 

Versailles.—The celebrated palace at Ver. 
sailles, which had not been occupied since the 
death of Louis Sixteenth, has lately been fitted 
up by Louis Philippe as a Grand Museum of 
Portraits and Statues, illustrating the History of 
France. It contains nearly a mile of painting! 
The Reviewer describes the whole affair asa 
compound of magnificence and meanness, 
worthy of being both laughed at and admired. 
We have to thank him for an excellent cut, giving 
a clear idea of the general outline of the estab. 
lishment. 

Welcome and Farewell. A Tragedy.—A very 
interesting half-hour’s reading. 

Fourth Article on Col. Napier’s Peninsular 
War.—Liable to similar remarks with the for. 
mer articles on the same subject. Col. Napier 
has an enemy who is kindly sifting his book from 
beginning to end. Sometimes he is successful 
in the noble art of fault finding, proving several 
inconsistencies in Napier’s statements, and espe. 
cially too decided a sympathy in him for the 
French against the Spaniards. Sometimes, how. 
ever, he strains exceedingly in his task, and 
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sometimes he absolutely misstates Col. Napier. 
The only advantage of reading such an article is 
the acquisition of a better knowledge of the 
Peninsular campaigns. 

Travels in the Himalayan Mountains.—A new 
region for the reader of travels is here opened 
in an account of Mr. Moorcroft’'s visit to the pro- 
vince of Ladakh. on the northern side of the 
Himalayan mountains. The descriptions and 
narratives possess the usual interest of oriental 
discoveries. 

Privileges of Parliament.—-The Quarterly 
takes the same ground with the Edinburgh in re. 
sisting the claims of the British Parliament to 
protect all who publish libellous matter under 
their authority. In this, it is compelled to differ 
with Sir Robert Peel, and others of its Tory 
friends. The discussion is conducted in an able 
but not perfectly lucid manner. The question 
seems to be involved ina tangled labyrinth of 
the nicest Jegal considerations pro and con, and 
perhaps will never be settled except by the sum. | 
mary hand of arbitrary power. Had the existing | 


we doubt whether we should have seen the Quar- 
terly Review on the present side. 

/iaryof the Times of George the Fourth.— 
The Reviewer is rather too severe on Lady Bury. 


he proceeds to inflict a hundred lashes on her 
bare skin, and to pelt her with as many rotten 
eggs. 
George the Fourth. 

Life and Letters of Wallenstein.—A success. 


ful attempts here made, in conjunction with the | 


demonstrations of some recent German histori- 
ans, to rescue the memory of the celebrated Wal. 
lenstein from the stigmas which have adhered 
to it fur four hundred years. The article is not 
a very clear or happy abstract of this portion of 
German history, but ifread in company with the 
article Wallenstein in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, which is uncommonly full on the subject, 
it will impart considerable satisfaction to all who 
are interested in the fame of Wallenstein, and 
the manners of his period. 

Memorials of Oxford.—This defence of the 
University of Oxford is evidently that of an in- 
terested advocate, but it is very able, and no 
doubt on some points successful. Like a former 
article in the Quarterly, it seems disposed to 


exalt the ecclesiastical authority of the Universi- 
ty over the rest of the church. 

Letter from the Marquis of Tavistock.—A per- 
sonal, political squabble, more deserving the 
columns of a daily newspaper than the pages of 
the Quarterly Review. 








| rative. 
| hers with a safe conscience, although she evi- 
| dently went in the track of theology, as Miss 
| Martineau did in political economy, forcing up 


ot contented with fastening her in the pillory, | . 
‘i be ret | facts toher systems. 


He is probably some grateful partizan of | 





Canada.—Another party production, contain. 
ing no fair statement of both sides of the ques. 
tion. It charges Lord John Russell and the rest 
of the British administration with having known 
from the beginning that the Canadian Parliament 
were bent on making their constitution a coun. 
terpart of that of the United States, while they 
took no measures to prevent it, nor even to an. 
nounce the fact. 


Che Turf-Seat Share, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Works of Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. fourteenth, 
containing, The Monk of Cimiés—The Rosary 
or Leosée of Montrenx—The Roman Baths— 
Saint Hospice—The Violet Leaf—The Convent 
of St. Clair.—Harper & Brothers. For sale at 
Mr. Beile’s. 

What position will these accumulating volumes 
'take on our Libraries fifty years hence? The 
popularity of Mrs. Sherwood’s writing has arisen 








i fi her having illustrated or bl t 
House of Commons been a decidedly Tory one, | inne nok ACen, EEN ck. enaam Se Sat 


difficult theological mysteries with a lively nar. 
People who read no other novels read 


But her theology has taken 
a new turn; she is no longer satisfied with cry. 
ing down popery, but her object in the Monk of 
Cimiés seems to be, to show that we are “not to 
look for perfection in any earthly or visible 
church, or to expect that any forms, or ordinan- 
ces, or arrangements of which man is the minis. 
ter, will ever satisfy a soul whose affections are 
drawn up heavenward.” This will seem strange 
to those who have read The Lady of the Manor, 
and still more surprise will they feel at discov- 
ering that some direct argument and much by 
implication, is brought forward in this curious 
production to show her belief in doctrines which 
she formerly repudiated. 

The remaining stories in the book are much 
in her old style, ingenious, but strained and ar- 
tificial. 


The Augusta Mirror, a semi-monthly Journal, 
devoted to polite Literature, and useful Intelli- 
gence. At3dolls. per annum. W. T. Thomp- 
son & J. M. Cafferty, Publishers. 

The Rose welcomes this new organ of Litera- 
ture ina sister city. It is neatly printed and 
contains spirited matter. 











A solution of phosphoric acid has the power 
of rendering linen, muslin, &c., incombustible. 
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Beautirut Descriprion.—-—Lamartine, in his 
poem of Jocelyn, describes the priest as thus 
cherishing the recollection of a festival-day in 
his earlier years :— 

“How calm that morn above the valley breaks : 

Each root to light beneath its light awakes ; 

The lattice bolts, with earliest day withdrawn, 

Let in, like some familiar friend, the dawn : 

Slow rising through the air in azure piles, 

The smoke from every humble cottage coils ; 

And, bounding through the valleys, runs the knell 
Light-floating, jocund, of the pious bell. 

Roused by the peat, the village maidens peep 
Through their halfo ened casements, half asleep; 
gach unto each some kindly greeting sending, 

While some are seen from high balconies bending, 
Combing their tresses, like a shower descending ; 
Then with bare feet, an] robe that round them swims, 
Transparent, such as clasps a statue’s limbs, 

Down tripping glide, to cull with rosy fingers 

The flower on which the morning's moisture lingers; 
Whose dewdrops trickling down their necks of snow, 
Like pearls escaping from anecklace show. 

Fach flowery path that from the wood leads down, 
With steps, with sounds, with voices of its own 
Resounds ; straw hats are mingling with the green ; 
And crimson stays round slender waists are seen , 
And hurrying groups, that hour and hour glide past, 
Till round the village-elm all meet at last, 

What scenes of kind embrace and happy greeting! 
Gray hairs the brows of youthful maidens meeting— 
Old feeling all revived, old friends regained, 

And stranger guests to rustic feasts constrained, 

The virgins kneeling round the chapel walls, 

The pious groups the pealing bell recalls 

Chaplet in hand, and brows devoutly bent, 

To dedicate to God the day he lent. 








“How gay with growing eve the dances grew! 
And still the more, the more the day withdrew 
His jealous light; as if to snatch the treasure 
Which time with every moment stole from pleasure. 
Each orchard with its woodland chuir was graced, 
Its little band on blocks of timber placed ; 

The fife’s shrill note, the hauthoy’s softer tone, 
The pipe slow breathing out its airy groan ; 

Lively the one, the other plaintive—blending 

Iu melody or deep accord, and sending 

Together, or by turns, in varying strains, 

The thrill of pleasure through the throbbing veins. 
Eyes seek each other, hands each other press, 
Answering the notes with timid, fond caress. 

Love, like a whirlwind, in his restless sway, 

Bears, two by two, the loving pairs away. 

Feet, hands, and heart, touched by the spell of love, 
Obedient to the common madness move ; 

They meet, they part, but meet as soon as parted : 
8» when the summer eve his,beams has darted 





A crowd of glitiering specks are seen to soar ; 
To rise, t» sink, now meeting, now divided, 

By some invisible attraction guided, 

A flickering fiery column high uprearing, 

And in the sunbeam’s radiant sphere careering. 


“Then later, when the fife and hantboy’s voice 
Began to languish like a failing voice, 

And moistened ringlets by the dance unstrung, 
Close to the cheek in drooping tresses clung, 

And wearied groups along the darkening green, 
Gliding, in converse soft and low, were seen, 
What sounds enchanting tothe ear dre *nuttered ! 
Adieus, regrets, the kiss, the word half uttered— 
My soul was stirred ; my ear with sweet sounds rife 
Drank languidly the luscious draught of life ; 

I followed with my step, my heart, my eye, 

Each maiden that with wearied eyes went by, 
Thirilled at the rustle ofeach silken dress, 

And felt that each that passed still left a joy the less. 
At last the dance is hushed, the din at rest, 

The moon is risen above the mountain’s crest ; 
Only some lover, heedless of the huur, 

Wends homeward, dreaming, to his distant bower ; 
Ur, where the village- paths divide, there stand 
Some loitering couples, lingering hand in hand, 
Whostart to hear the clock’s unwelcome knell, 
Then dive and vanish in the forest del]. 


“And now Iamat home, alone. ’Tis night. 

All still within the house, no fire, no light. 

Let me, tov, sleep. Alas! no sleep is there! 

Pray then!—My spirit will not hear my prayer, 

My ear is still with dancing measures ringing, 
Echoes which memory back to sense is bringing ; 

I close my eyes—before my inward glance 

Sull swims the féte, still whirls the giddy dance ; 
The graceful phantoms of the vanished ball 

Come flitting by in beanty each and all; 

A glance still haunts my couch ; asoft hand seems 
To press my hand, that trembles in my dreams, 
Fair tresses in the dance’s flight brouglit nigh, 

Just tonch my cheek, and like the wind flow by, 

I see from maiden brows the roses falling, 

J hear beloved lips my name recalling— 

Anne, Lucy, Blenche!—Where am I—What is this? 
W hat must love be, when even love's dream is bliss!”’ 


Naturat Sounps.—What can be more ex- 
quisitely poetical than the following stanza from 
Spenser’s Faery Queene, descriptive of various 
sounds in nature ? 

“The joyous birds shrouded in whispering brake 
Their notes unto man’s voice attemper swect ; 
The angelical soft trembling voice doth make 
To instruments divine respondence meet. 

The silver sounding instruments Co meet 

With the bare murmur of the water's fall : 

The water’s fall, with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud unto the wind doth eall; 
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A much respected Correspondent, who con- 
curs in the estimate of Sir Walter Scott’s great. 
ness in the last Rose, asks, if quite credit enough 
were given to Carlyle “for the picturesque and 
suggestive qualities of his writings.” The epi- 
thets picturesque and suggestive are certainly 
happily chosen; but their significance seems to 
have been included in several expressions con. 
tained in the criticism alluded to. It was there 
allowed that Mr. C. possessed very considerable 
talent and originality—that his varied and real 
excellencies were worthy of sincere admiration— 
that his Elistory of the French Revolution, espe- 
cially, is a wonderful and beautiful poem—that 
his peculiar point involves an exquisite and un. 
rivalled charm—that he has scattered many a 
fine sentiment, profound reflection, and surpri- 
singly beautiful gleam on the werld of thought, 
literature, and human existence—and that in his 
composition there is a mixture of greatness, 
philosophy, and unconsciousness! On the whole, 
therefore, The Rose trusts that it las dune jus- 
tice to Mr. Carlyle. 

Is The Rose mistaken in fancying that a great 
part of the article in the present number entitled 
Inkliftgs of Ideas, has been abstracted from the 
writings of Coleridge? If so, its kind corres. 
pondent is requested to pardon the error, and to 
continue his contributions. 

The progress of Dr. Holbrook’s exccllent work 
on the Reptiles of America, which has been for 
some time suspended on account of the death of 
Mons. Sera, who executed the admirable draw- 
ings, will soon be resumed, as Mons. Sera’s 
place is fortunately supplied by an ingenious 
gentleman of Charleston. We have had the 
pleasure of inspecting some of the new drawings. 
They are very fine. 

An earnest and affecting appeal is made by 
the Bishop of Charleston in the U.S. Catholic 
Miscellany, to the Charitable and Benevolent 
Citizens of the United States, in behalf of the 
Roman Catholics of this city, who have lost by 
the recent fire one or their places of worship, and 
the materials which had been prepared for erec- 
ting another, 

There is now on the table of the Charleston 
Library a curious specimen of the new Magazine 
for the Blind, printing in Philadelphia, and prin. 
cipally composed by blind pupils. It consists of 
raised letters, which are perused by carrying the 
finger along and feeling of every line. 

There is a bed of Irish Potatoes in the yard of 
the Orphan House, in rear of the Porter’s Lodge, 
a portion of which is planted with the growth of 
our soil, and a part with seed direct from Ireland. 
The Lady Bug or some other insect has destroy. 
ed every blossom of the former, while those of 
the Potatoes direct from Ireland remain un- 
touched! 

A game of chess is at present playing between 
the cities of Washington and New York, and 
the moves on both sides are reported from time 


Daniel De Foe, author of Robinson Crusoe, 
wrote a satire entitled The True Born English. 
man, commencing with these lines . 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ‘twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congzegation, 

A measure of this kind would very much les. 
sen the risks ofa steam-voyage across the Atlan. 
tic. Let two steamboats of equal power and 
speed, belonging to the same company, and of 
course not urged by competition, start and con. 
tinue together throughout the whole voyage.— 
Then, if any accident should occur to one, she 
might make signals, and receive assistance from 
the other. 

A daily paper cut up a certain book merciless. 
ly, concluding thus:—“He (the writer) concludes 
by saying his books will probably pass quietly 
down to oblivion—the author is decidedly iu the 
right.” The last seven words alone were ex. 
tracted, and prefixed to an advertisement which 
appeared in the very journal that had published 
the criticism. 

The Last Yankee Story.—A lady passing 
through New Hampshire observed the following 
notice on a board :—Horses taken in to grass, 
Long tails three shillings and sixpence, short 
tailstwo shillings.” ‘The lady asked the owner 
of the land the reason for the difference of price. 
He answered, “you see, ma’am, the long tails 
can brush away the flies; but the short ones are 
so tormented by them that they can hardly eat 
at all.” 

Fifty dollars premium has been offered for the 
best design of a sepulchral monument to be 
placed within the Mount Auburn Cemetery, Bos. 
ton. 

Different languages, to the amount of three 
thousand and sixty-four, are in use in different 
quarters, states and districts of the earth, as ap. 
pears from a learned work of M. Adelung. 

A New Hampshire paper advertises an “anti- 
dote” to Brandeth’s pills. 


A Baltimore paper says that a human skeleton 
has been brought to that city from the Rocky 
Mountains, near the head waters of the Missouri, 
in height eight feet nine inches! and weighing 
one hundred and eighty pounds! 

In Texas, there are notices advertised for 
meetings of the following societies, viz: “The 
Philosophical Society of Texas ;” “The Texas 
Typographical Association,” and the ‘Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows.” 

The Editor of the New Haven Emporium has 
been presented with a portion of a boiled chicken 
“that was cooked and packed for preservation 
in the year 1823,” which, he says, ‘‘was as per- 
fectly sweet and palatable as ifit had been cooked 
but yesterday.” 

Friendship.—The friendship which is formed 
insensibly, and without professing much, is gene- 
rally lasting. 
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“The Tl!.fated Girl, A Tale,” received. 











